into complete silence for days on end as the result
of some silly little misdemeanour which he had com-
mitted in all innocence. It must be fifteen years since
I last fainted. I thought that I was strong, that all that
sort of thing was over and done with. . . . We're
just a lot of weaklings, the fag-end of a family. What
were our ancestors thinking about to leave us a heri-
tage of nothing but a lack of vitality ? Francois slipped
his feet to the floor. He noticed that his shoes had
been taken off. He must have been unconscious for
a long time. He managed to get off the sofa, but
swayed on his feet. The walls seemed to be moving
like water.

"Rest a bit longer: my mother will be here in a
moment. She's making some hot broth for you."

An acidulated voice called from somewhere:

"Claire! come here, Claire! He can't be left alone
all night."

"I'm coming, aunt."

He wanted to say something sympathetic.

"You must be feeling very sad."

"No more so than the others."

Francois could make nothing of the girl's mysteri-
ous answers. What was the use of trying to find any
meaning in them?

"I'm feeling better now: I can get going again."

He staggered with difficulty across the room, but
had to grab hold of the motionless girl. Suddenly
he started to tremble. Suppose I die here! Death
attracts death. No, that's nonsense. I'm being in-
fluenced by the atmosphere of this house. He went
back to the sofa,
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